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lingering ray of existing glory ; we contemplate with impatient 
sadness, her palsied political being, and yearn to lose its memory 
in dwelling upon the tokens of mental prowess and imaginative 
expansion; and these we find in the beauty and perfection of 
her literature and art. There is something singularly consola- 
tory, in thus tracing out a conservative principle from amid the 
insignia of decay and prostration. There is something quick- 
ening to the love of humanity, something which renews our 
faith in her progressive tendencies, in beholding the continuance, 
and feeling the power of an intellectual dominion, a heritage 
of mind, an empire over the heart, where the mere external 
sway of the political sceptre has been most sadly subverted. 



Art. VII. — The Last Days of Pompeii. 

The Last Days of Pompeii. By E. L. Bulwer. New 
York, 1835. 

There is something in the idea of antiquity which fastens 
deeply upon human sympathies. We trace with intense pleas- 
ure and interest, the commonest events and the every-day ma- 
chinery of past times. Upon the ingenious inventions and 
wonderful examples of contemporary skill, and taste, and knowl- 
edge, we may gaze with admiration, delight and awe. But there 
is wanting that half-superstitious and imaginative excitement, 
which lingers around the tale of former days, and calls forth to 
the delighted fancy the forms of things forgotten upon the earth, 
the shapes that haunted the busy home of man in the childhood 
of his long descended race, and reveals to curiosity, as it were, 
the immortal spoils of the grave, which have triumphed over 
oblivion and decay, — embalmed in the sympathies of our kind, 
and consecrated by the fragrant breath of glory. The earth 
and the sunlight are our home, and we look upon the bright 
scenes of the one and the beaming and glorious usefulness of 
the other, with an apathy derived from habit and daily want, — 
but when the voice of the dead speaks as from the tomb, we 
strain the ear to catch its faintest murmur as a holy and inspir- 
ing revelation, — and when the poet or the novelist summons 
from the dark banks of Lethe, back to light and life, the forms 
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of the unforgotten dead, we look upon the fictitious scene with 
the fresh and credulous delight of childhood. With the yet 
unsated and vivacious curiosity of inexperience we go forth as 
into a foreign land, and mark the strange costumes, the unknown 
voices, the foreign tongue, the differing habits, with reverence 
as well as satisfaction. If the scene be laid in a barbarous land, 
and its actors but the primitive and unlearned progenitors of 
happier and wiser nations, still we look upon these traits of 
those who have undergone the destiny to which we all must 
come, not only as landmarks in the deep and broad stream of 
time, as chapters of the great history of this world, but as resus- 
citated objects from the land of shadows, as a link between our- 
selves, who are, and the great congregation of those who have 
been, — but are not. And as our thoughts turn to that future, 
when we ourselves shall be a wonder and a dream to that pos- 
terity, which shall be to us, what we are to far antiquity, — 
surely we may find abundant matter for thought and feeling, 
till thought is lost and feeling chilled in the boundless and dim 
confines. of time and eternity. 

But when the magician collects around him the scattered 
pearls of history, to interweave with his fresh and blooming 
flowers, well may imagination drink in with delight the majestic 
vision. When to the proverbial magnificence of the unknown 
is added our fond reverence and deep sympathy for the familiar, 
then is the whole heart awake to feel, and almost to exist anew 
and apart from its former life, in the magic scene. And such 
are the golden recollections of classic lore. Such are to us 
the great and the beautiful, the witching memories of Grecian 
and Roman glory. Though far, far off" adown the lapse of 
time, their little span has already become but a bubble in the 
ocean of the past, — immortality has bequeathed their fame, 
their story, their very features, to posterity. Their former 
home is hallowed, — their tongue the voice of science and wis- 
dom, the first essay and the last best treasure of education, — 
their names the school-boy's theme, and the man's standard and 
prototype of moral glory. A Cicero, a Demosthenes, a Csesar, 
a Homer, are no longer individuals of a few years of existence, 
they are archetypes and models of' their kind, — the great and 
familiar precedents of scholars, statesmen and philosophers, the 
boast and admiration of all the civilized children of time. 

When the majestic spirit of Eld rises upon us thus, from the 
tomb of the immortal and the glorious, — when we see him in 
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his own " bright clime of battle and of song," throned upon the 
beautiful and surpassing monuments of greatness, still unrivalled 
among the empires of earth, with his eye upon the Capitoline 
hill and the Acropolis, — when we hear in his voice, the long 
dumb oracles of Delphos and Dodona, and see around him the 
bright band of mythological divinities, that ministered to his 
ancient sway, — then indeed is memory eloquent, and our asso- 
ciations burst upon us fresh with Castalian dews, and bear us 
away from the cold utilitarian and sceptic present, to the 
glowing, poetic, and beautifully credulous creeds of former days. 

But the scholar, however enthusiastic he may be, must feel 
that the picture has its dark shades, and the beautiful medal a 
rough and even hideous reverse. Though we look upon it 
with the extenuating tenderness with which we gloss over the 
failings of the departed great and good, — it is an obvious truth, 
that antiquity, even classical antiquity, is but another name for an 
era of ignorance, of credulity, of folly and even of savage barbar- 
ity. While the enthusiastic scholar loves to look on Marathon 
and Thermopylae, he would fain forget Cimon and Miltiades, 
dying in prison, — Pausanius, a traitor and a victim, — Aristides, 
banished because his virtue became too severe a criticism upon 
his dissolute neighbors, and the hero of Salamis an exile and a 
recreant. He turns too often with awe, and almost adoration, 
to Delphos and the Parnassian hill, bright with graceful fiction — 
vocal with the inspiration of Apollo and the banded nine, 
and would forget that the oracle was a cheat and the god and 
his priestesses the arch impostors. But philosophy and regard 
for truth forbid us to encourage this delusion, and we must 
teach ourselves and our children to discriminate between the 
glories' and the charms of intellect and fancy, and the cunning- 
ly interwoven falsehood, the arrant knavery, which disfigured 
those scenes which come to us softened in the distance, yet 
glowing with countless associated rays, and bright with long 
accorded excellence. 

In the work before us Bulwer has, we think, succeeded in 
this difficult attempt. We feel throughout his book all the 
inspiration of the poetic and sublime creations of ancient 
genius, and share in the scholar-like fervor which evidently 
swells the author's mind. Still we are disabused of all false 
impressions by a full and vivid picture of the littlenesses and 
the vices, the depravity and corruption which existed at the 
heart of this brilliant era. We see the ancients, even in their 
own godlike home, and surrounded by the magnificent results 
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of genius, degraded, mean-spirited, base. We cannot here 
pause to discriminate between the different eras of Grecian his- 
tory or award to each its peculiar character, its individual share 
of honor and disgrace. In her earlier day, the sons of Grecian 
mothers were more manlike than afterwards ; and when the 
master-pieces of her art were produced, and the great achieve- 
ments of her valor displayed, it is probable that her citizens 
generally were animated to some extent with the spirits of her 
chosen few, and were not unworthy to be compatriots of Ho- 
mer, Demosthenes, Plato, Pericles or Phidias. At the date of 
our story, however, both Greece and Rome were sunk low in 
the scale of virtue and honor; and their past fame serves but 
to render the fall doubly disgraceful. 

" 'Twas Greece, but living Greece no more. 
So coldly sweet, — so deadly fair, — 
You start, — for soul is wanting there. 

***** 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The farewell beam of feeling past away." 

And saturnine and ungracious Rome, whose chief renown 
had been in arms, — whose chief excellence, brute force or 
skilful diplomacy, had forgotten her Seneca and disgraced the 
home of Cicero, Virgil and Horace. She had never been, like 
Greece, preeminently intellectual and imaginative. She bor- 
rowed her literature and arts from her conquered neighbor, — 
and with the lapse of time, the giant had exchanged his energy 
for sloth, — his stern simplicity for gross and effeminate de- 
bauchery, — gigantic only in bulk, — terrible to others only in 
name, but truly formidable to himself. 

These varying elements and antagonist ideas have been skil- 
fully wrought up in the Last Days of Pompeii. While we 
revel in company with the bright souled Glaucus, and the high- 
minded, pure and beautiful lone, on the memory of the past, and 
sympathise with feelings worthy of the scenery and the attri- 
butes of the times and the place, we see in the incidental 
sketches, and the subordinate personages, a skilful illustration of 
the sad depreciation of man. The witchery of poetry is around 
us, the magic of association upon us, — the fancy is delighted 
and the heart warmed even while the sober judgment sadly 
appreciates and bewails the truth. 

The story is simple and unpretending. Two young persons 
of Grecian origin find themselves at Pompeii, and become 
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intensely attached to each other. The young Athenian, 
Glaucus, is an impetuous, high-minded and brilliant man, with 
no very extraordinary traits, but natural, gay, bright and attrac- 
tive, lone, a pure and lofty-minded woman, is a charming pic- 
ture, but does not contribute much to the action of the plot. 
The principal characters, after the lovers, are Arbaces, an an- 
cient liberal of the first water, who considers religion, as the 
alderman the charity soup, very good for the poor, — and 
uses the power and influence of his pretended sanctity and 
reputation for super-human knowledge for purposes of sensual 
gratification, and often to further criminal and bloody designs. 
He is the guardian of lone, and his unhallowed and impure 
passion for his beautiful ward, and the struggle between him and 
Glaucus form the chief part of the plot. There are also Olyn- 
thus, an enthusiastic Christian, and Apaecides, the brother of 
lone, who is inveigled into the priesthood of the religion of Isis 
by the artful Arbaces, and whose inward misgivings and anx- 
ious researches for the great principles of truth, with the attempt 
of Olynthus to convert him to the Christian faith, form inter- 
esting episodes. The other characters are but figurantes to fill 
out the skeleton of the drama. Sallust, the voluptuous but 
sound hearted Epicurean, Diomed, the rich and purse-proud 
merchant, with his handsome, haughty and unfeminine daugh- 
ter Julia, and the profligate and selfish noble, Clodius, are 
common, though well drawn characters. But Nydia, the blind 
flower girl, is an extraordinary being, very much like Scott's 
Fenella, but somewhat more natural. She also pines in unre- 
warded and hopeless love for the hero of the book ; and the al- 
ternations of jealous frenzy and devoted affection to the happier, 
and by her, of course, envied lovers, are touchingly delineated, 
and beautifully expressed in the hopelessness and humility of 
her passion, in the little song in the second chapter of the third 
book. Her delicate and nervous temperament and sensitive 
feeling are finely imagined and well supported. 

Arbaces, the Egyptian, is of all, however, the most striking 
personage, and his agency is the mainspring of the whole ma- 
chinery. He is represented as a man skilled in all learning of 
the day, and deeply read in the occult sciences and deep arts of 
natural magic, and even of demonology. He is no enthusi- 
ast, but a cool and calfculating impostor, who laughs in secret 
at the attributes which give him the means of governing and 
directing the multitude and advancing his own schemes and 
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power. Subtle and unprincipled, he is checked by no scru- 
ples ; and accustomed to mock at the very faith which others 
place in his instructions and precepts, is withheld by no 
fear of retribution. The view which we have in Arbaces 
of the fluctuation between the doubts of all the popular dogmas 
and opinions of the later day of Paganism, and the confirmed 
contempt and unhesitating rejection of many of them, which 
enlightened minds could not fail to entertain, with the internal 
cravings for a better and a wiser faith, such as had only been 
made known to a few despised converts, is instructive both 
as an historical sketch of a peculiar era and a moral lesson. 
The philosophic and well informed were already accustomed to 
look with contempt upon the ceremonies and superstitions, and 
the irrational objects of worship of the classic mythology. 
Although society, in all its grades and shapes, still apparently 
acquiesced in the daily observance of the ancient ritual, — the 
human mind had outgrown the superstition which had hitherto 
found its subjects, now in the gay garland of a tasteful, poetic 
and imaginative ritual, and now in the long sweeping and 
gloomy trammels of fearful and oppressive hallucinations. Rea- 
son had triumphed long since over pure and barbarous igno- 
rance, and was now growing impatient, even under the silken 
bonds of taste and ancient tradition in its bright garb of inven- 
tive beauty. The pagan mythology had ceased to command 
the respect and belief of the better educated, but it was still 
congenial to the national tastes and habits from which it origin- 
ally sprang, and was intertwined with their literature, their laws 
and daily customs. 

The multitude, in their blindness and ignorance, still adored 
its pomp, and trembled at its factitious errors, while the enlight- 
ened contented themselves with admiring the beautiful creations' 
which breathed around them from statue and temple. The 
policy of the ruler led him to pay an external observance to a 
system which afforded the ready means of influencing and re- 
straining the ruled, — and though augur laughed at augur, the 
gravity of the magistrate still sought in public, dignity and au- 
thority from the splendor of religious ceremonials, and the ex- 
position of oracles which imposed upon the uninitiated. This 
constant mingling of splendid conceptions and paltry contri- 
vances ; — the humiliation of a highly imaginative and noble, but 
perishable, because false religion ; the somewhat grotesque, yet 
interesting combination of highly cultivated taste and complete 
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prostration of the mental qualities in which that taste had its 
origin, at an earlier and better period. The twilight softness and 
gracefulness of the whole scene, with the brilliant hues, which 
yet hung around the dying day of Roman power, faint but still 
glorious memorials of the broad light that had faded, and the 
hour of greatness and moral sublimity that had passed away for 
ever, — all these are points to constitute a picture of unrivalled 
beauty. Volumes would scarce suffice to trace all the inter- 
esting features of these times, — for they add to their own pe- 
culiar and extraordinary character, a prescriptive and classic 
hold upon our youthful associations and our more mature med- 
itations. Wherever we turn for models of taste and grandeur, 
in literature or art, to Greece still belongs the palm of an ethe- 
rial and spiritual excellence, to which the moderns can oppose 
nothing but their superiority in scientific research and utilitarian 
philosophy, — whose results we all feel most sensibly, but can- 
not admire, except with our understanding. For the heart 
and the nervous and delicate perceptions, which we class 
under the name of taste, modern excellence is to Grecian art, 
what a Lowell factory is to the Parthenon. But to leave this 
endless and seductive topic, we will but add a recommendation 
to all who can, to go and behold the wreck of human glory on 
the plains of Greece and Italy, and to those who, from taste or 
necessity, travel entirely in their own elbow-chair, to take a 
jaunt with Bulvver. 

Since the publication of the Last Days of Pompeii, Mr. S. 
L. Fairfield, editor of the American Monthly Magazine, pub- 
lished in New York, has claimed in that work the original au- 
thorship of much of its materials. According to his account of 
the matter, he printed some time since a poem, styled the 
" Last Night of Pompeii," a copy of which he sent to Bulwer, 
as one oi the leading literary men of the old world. The gene- 
ral plan of both works, as might be supposed from their titles, 
is somewhat analogous; and many incidents, especially the 
denouement, in which some of the personages condemned to 
die, according to the cruel custom of Rome, by wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre, are rescued by the terrible event which over- 
whelmed both persecutors and persecuted, are common to both 
the poem and the novel. The scene in the temple between 
Arbaces and lone, where the nefarious designs of the Egyptian 
are interrupted by an earthquake, is borrowed in its incidents 
alone from one in Mr. Fairfield's poem. Indeed, the plagiar- 
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ism is throughout solely in borrowing the plot without any ref- 
erence to the characters that act, under the circumstances 
which constitute the machinery, — for the personages are 
entirely distinct in conception and widely different in style of 
execution. The more elevated parts of the work have not a 
feature in common ; but it must be allowed, that Bulwer has 
most unceremoniously appropriated whole series of contrivances 
ab ovo usque ad mala, to an extent which would have rendered 
a previous acknowledgment of the debt, in our humble judg- 
ment, very creditable to the Englishman, and a mere act of 
justice to the American writer. Sed non nostrum tantas 
componere lites. The whole affair is rather a question of pri- 
vate property in a certain mechanical apparatus, than a literary 
fraud on which the public are interested to pass judgment. 

But there are certain other charges adduced against Bulwer 
by our countryman, which have often before been objected both 
to him and Byron. These conspicuous and popular authors 
have introduced into their works a class of characters, preach- 
ing bad doctrines and practising worse morality, which many 
good and wise men have considered as dangerous ingredients in 
works addressed to the imagination, and read mostly by the 
unreflecting and superficial. The artificial and sensual Epicu- 
rianism of a Pelham, the refined, glozing and specious theories 
of Bolingbroke and Shaftsbury, and the gloomy, daring scepti- 
cism of an Arbaces, may chance to find among the classes who 
read more for excitement than instruction, who read much and 
think little, more gulls than critics, more who will have just 
enough of sympathy to admire, than who will have the discrim- 
ination to detect and the independence to reject them. And 
with regard to Byron's impassioned perversions of lofty feeling 
and aberrations of native energy, not a few will be hurried away 
in the rush of intense enthusiasm, to dwell more upon the 
splendor and dignity which still clothe the brow of the fallen 
one, than upon the guiltiness which caused the fall or the 
depth of the moral degradation ; and thus, contrary to the as- 
sertion of Burke, vice will double its evil effects, by losing all 
its grossness. It is true that Byron has not given to his per- 
sonifications of hearts maddened and led astray, nor Bulwer to 
his specimens of bewildered intellects, the sanction of success 
in their theories, or happy results of their experiments ; and it 
may be said that it is neither uninteresting nor unprofitable to 
contemplate these various moods of the human character, good 
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or evil, — still, the writer who wishes to secure to himself the 
esteem as well as admiration of his contemporaries, and the grat- 
itude of posterity, will be careful to set the mark upon every 
exhibition of erroneous and ill regulated feeling or guileful and 
specious reasoning, where it may meet the eye even of the 
careless reader, and leave nothing to be misunderstood, nothing 
to be a snare for thoughtless sympathy, nothing that may en- 
courage a thought or a presumption derogatory to virtue. And 
if he have kindled by his Promethean touch, a meteor from the 
fog damps of error and mysticism, and hung it high in the 
heavens in his own strong and upward flight, he will place it 
not as a landmark to guide, but as a beacon to warn us off from 
the vicinity of danger. In the care which should thus be re- 
quired of those who deal with perilous materials, Bulwer and 
Byron have both been deficient, and we have good cause to 
complain that the repast has been so served up, that many may 
swallow the poison and pass over the antidote. Such a result, 
it is true, would probably be chargeable to haste and want of 
reflection in the reader, more perhaps, than to insufficiency of 
moral point in the writer, — but authors are bound to remember 
that they furnish food for weak as well as strong stomachs, and 
it is their duty carefully to avoid and clearly to designate erro- 
neous impressions. 

On Bulwer's first appearance as a novelist, the prevailing 
disposition seemed to be to depreciate him. Whoever reads 
the Last Days of Pompeii will, we think, be no longer inclined 
to deny him his meed of praise. He has undoubtedly faults, — 
and peculiar as he is in style and manner, he could hardly fail 
to have them . But he has here shown himself an accom- 
plished and thorough scholar, and if our opinion be correct, 
he has evinced great poetical genius. His songs in these 
volumes are, many of them, gems of the purest lustre and 
breathe a classical fervor and an antique spirit, such as none but 
a finished scholar could impart. Bulwer differs toto coelo from 
Scott. The latter owes his excellence in his novels, mainly to 
correct and keen observation ; the former principally to deep 
thought and enthusiasm. Scott's great characters are admira- 
ble personifications of manners and habits as they exist, — his 
more elevated and imaginative conceptions are not his best. 
Jeanie Deans is worth all his lady-like and romantic heroines ; 
Monkbarns and Edie Ochiltree are more interesting than all his 
grandees and lovers. Keen humor, deep relish for individual 
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peculiarities, and the faithful and full portraying of the thousand 
minute and various affections and ideas that make the man, 
have made Scott's fictions interesting to all, and given him his 
fame. Bulwer's personages are abstractions, — creatures of deep 
and peculiar thought, beings of acute sympathies and high- 
wrought intellect. You do not see many, perhaps none of 
Bulwer's principal characters, walking about the streets. They 
are his own. — such as might perhaps exist under the influences 
with which he surrounds them, but such as in real life are sel- 
dom to be found if at all. He resembles in this respect Lord 
Byron, — as he also does in his burning energy of thought, and 
powerful and captivating language. Scott is a man of the world, 
— Bulwer is more the man of books, — Scott observes what is 
going on without him, — Bulwer elaborates in his own heart and 
torn his own stores, less natural but sometimes surpassingly 
grand and beautiful creations. And he has certainly proved his 
resources to be great, his mind powerful and highly cultivated, 
— his fancy vivid, and enthusiasm and learning of a high and 
pure order, — though he may be often eccentric and anomalous. 
The best proof of his merit is, that his works are highly interest- 
ing. The last, too, has less of his peculiar faults than most of 
the preceding ones. We shall be glad to tread again with him 
a far off land, and live awhile in a long gone age. 

Bulwer and Byron are the best illustrations among the late 
writers of the pecul iar genius of the last era of literature. There 
is a marked difference between the authors of the last fifty years 
and those who preceded, especially the writers of Queen Anne's 
day. It has been much the fashion to institute invidious com- 
parisons and underrate the former, as having lost the true classic 
unction of Pope, Dryden, Swift, Johnson and Otway, — but 
though totally unlike, it does not necessarily follow, that the 
moderns are the inferior, — or at least, it is not clear that their 
dissimilarity constitutes of itself inferiority. The great changes 
which have been wrought in society, almost force the mind 
into new trains of thought and new modes of expression. What 
in Pope's Essays seemed to the generally uneducated people, a 
sage and acute observation, might now appear, to our devourers 
of works of every description, a trite remark, too obviously true 
to excite admiration or rouse an idea. What then" occurred read- 
ily to the author and impressed favorably the reader, may now 
escape the observation of the first from its very familiarity, and 
be honored by the second, if presented in a book, with the 
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charge of stupidity. The literature of the present day is no 
longer much occupied in describing inanimate nature, or criti- 
cising and commenting on the common and social features of 
human life, — for philosophy and science have now passed the 
limits where they cease to interest general readers, and as the 
commonplaces of morality, and the everyday appearances of life 
have been amply detailed, the light literature of the nineteenth 
century appeals more to feeling, under various and novel forms 
of excitement, as in our romances and poems. Plays, satires 
and didactic poetry are less in vogue. Thought is now become 
introspective and inculcates common truths, more through the 
tastes and passions and sentiments, than in moral points and 
antithetic dogmas. The attempt is less to rouse by descriptions 
of what must have been often before described, than to wake 
the heart, and thereby stimulate the mind by inspirations of pas- 
sion and sentiment. If the different states of society and the 
great disparity of general information in the mass of the two 
periods, be well considered, many other causes for the distinc- 
tive attributes of these eras will be discovered, which we must 
pass over, for want of space. We will only add, that the 
inquiry must be both interesting and useful to those who will 
pursue it. 



Art. VHI. — Immigration. 

Remarks on the United States of America, with regard to 
the actual State of Europe. By Henry Duhring. 
London. 1833. 

Many principles of his nature conspire to render man a 
migratory animal. Curiosity, the desire of acquisition, the 
spirit of change and adventure have driven, at different periods, 
his footsteps over our planet, and have conferred on him in his 
wanderings the correspondent characters of the traveller, the 
conqueror and the colonist. Whatever interest may have 
occasionally attached to him in the two former capacities, it is 
the latter chiefly, in which, while consulting his individual 
advantage, he has fulfilled an imperious law of his nature 
he is most universally interesting. But more especially so, 



